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Preface 


Although the World Council of Churches has been 
involved in a major study of gospel and culture since its 
seventh assembly in 1991, this topic has in fact been on the 
agenda of WCC from the beginning. Here let me cite only 
one case: the key programme on “contextualization” under¬ 
taken in the 1970s by the Theological Education Fund (TEF) 
— then part of the WCC’s Commission on World Mission 
and Evangelism (CWME). Shoki H. Coe, the director of 
TEF, summed this up as follows: 

By contextuality we mean the wrestling with God’s word in 
such a way as to discern the particularity of this historic 
movement; by contextualization we mean the wrestling with 
God’s word in such a way that the power of the Incarnation, 
which is the divine form of contextualization, can enable us to 
follow his steps to contextualize. 1 

It is out of that context that this small pamphlet is written. 
I would like for it to be seen alongside two other studies I 
have done: Towards an African Theology (Nashville, Abing¬ 
don, 1979) and Skenosis: Christian Faith in an African 
Context (Gweru, Zimbabwe, Mambo Press, 1992). 

While I was asked to pursue the gospel and culture debate 
from an “African perspective”, I am persuaded that of the 
many African groups no one may be presumed normative. So 
it is more precise to say that the perspective here is West 
African, with an overall focus on Ghana, and on the Akan in 
particular. I would insist on the pluriformity of the Ghanaian, 
but what I shall say here of the Akan is by and large true of 
most groups in, and indeed beyond, Ghana. 

The first Christian missionaries came to Ghana or the 
Gold Coast in 1482. They were Portuguese Roman 
Catholics. But the late 19th and early 20th centuries were 
perhaps the most intensive phase of missionary endeavour. 
The missionaries brought what they knew, the creations of 
their contexts. That is natural. But there were other factors as 
well which shaped their mission: the influences of Enlighten¬ 
ment culture and Social Darwinism. These led to a certain 
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negative attitude to things African. In turn, as if that were not 
enough, the Africans themselves bought into this foreign 
culture as the passport to jobs, wealth, knowledge and social 
standing. One sign of the tendency to English and European 
captivity was the Africans’ Anglicizing of their own names. 
Thus Kuntu, which means “blanket”, became Blankson; 
Korankye became Crentsil; Dua became Wood; Dade 
became Steel. Ironically, this was done in the name of 
“Christianizing”. Even more obtuse was the adoption of 
“Christian” first names — like George or Edward — in place 
of African names. Singing English hymns and listening to 
English sermons were seen as marks of Christian and 
civilized life. As one observer dryly remarked, “it was 
clearly an English and European kingdom of God that most 
of the Coast churches looked forward to.” 

Nevertheless, at every stage there were African voices — 
some of whom we shall hear in these pages — who insisted 
that the central affirmation of the Christian faith that “the 
Word became flesh” (John 1:14) implies that Africans also 
have something in their culture to adorn the crown of Christ. 
This was given added force by the winds of change which 
African nationalism brought into Africa. In their different 
ways, such terms as African Personality, Black Conscious¬ 
ness, Black Pride, “Black is Beautiful”, Negritude, African 
Resurgence all speak of African renaissance. 

During the reign of Kwame Nkrumah, the prince of 
African nationalism and first president of the Republic of 
Ghana, every effort was made on the secular front to extol 
and affirm the renaissance of African culture and its values. 
Indigenous Ghanaian culture and pageantry were introduced 
into public ceremonies. This increased secular consciousness 
of African identity has put pressure on the church to be 
African as well. Thus the gospel and culture debate is in a 
sense an exercise in discerning how in the normal course of 
development the gospel of the church can be assimilated or 
accommodated to secular events, without losing sight of the 
sacred. 
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For me the issue took on a new existential form by my 
marriage into a family in which my wife’s mother, Nana 
Ama Akyaa, is Queen Mother of Akusu and her father, Nana 
Owusu Kwaa, is Asante Krakesehene. The office of chief in 
Akan society is the focal point of the customs, culture and 
institutions of the tribe. As such he or she has to lead and 
share in the cultural traditions of the people. Yet my mother- 
in-law and father-in-law are both devout Roman Catholics. 

A British governor of the Gold Coast noted in his 
colonial report of 1905 that the marked tendency of Christian 
converts “to alienate themselves from communities to which 
they belong... is naturally resented by the chiefs, who claim 
their hereditary right, in which they are supported by the 
government, to make the converts, in common with their 
fellow tribesmen, obey such laws and orders as are in 
accordance with native customs, not being repugnant to 
natural justice, equity and conscience”. 

This focusing of the gospel and culture debate on the 
encounter between Christianity and chieftaincy reappears 
time and again in the history of the church in West Africa. In 
Ghana the Akim Abuakwa traditional council is on record as 
protesting to the churches on their role in the area; in Nigeria 
the well-known clash between King Jaja of Opobo, who as 
chief was also priest of Ekuba, and the Christian missions led 
to what have been described as persecutions. 

Thus the gospel and culture debate cannot be reduced to a 
dialogue on theological and religious preferences. It is a 
much wider task, involving a continuous engagement of the 
word of God with the complex whole of African cultures and 
recognizing that no single construct will apply for all time. 


NOTE 

1 Theology and Education , Vol. 11, no. 1, 1974, p.7. For a survey of 
the ecumenical discussion see the first pamphlet in this series: S. 
Wesley Ariarajah, Gospel and Culture: An Ongoing Discussion 
Within the Ecumenical Movement , Geneva, WCC, 1994. 



1. The Tabernacling of the 
Word in Culture 


A story of inculturation 

We may begin with a story from the earliest Roman 
Catholic efforts at mission in the Gold Coast, now Ghana: 

Back in the year 1632 when Pedro Mascarenez, newly 
appointed governor of the City Sao Jorge da Mina (Elmina) 
sailed from Lisbon, he took with him three different statues. 
One was of the Blessed Virgin Mary, another of St Francis of 
Assisi and a third of St Anthony of Padua. The statues were not 
exceptionally large, but they were exceptionally pretty. Just as 
the ship with the statues aboard was nearing the Mina Coast 
(Gold Coast), it was discovered that a remarkable change had 
mysteriously come over the statue of St Francis of Assisi. Both 
the face and the hands of the statue had turned from white to 
black. No change whatever came over the other two statues. 

The crew went wild with astonishment. A miracle! A 
miracle! And then someone said he wanted to know what the 
miracle meant. 

Pedro Mascarenez said he thought he knew what it meant. 
“This change of colour,” he said, “is an almost certain sign 
from St Francis of Assisi that he wants to be the Negroes’ 
patron saint. Having become a Negro to the Negroes that he 
might win them for heaven, he hereby gave promise that 
through his spiritual sons, namely Franciscan priests, the Ne¬ 
groes should receive the gift of Catholic faith and all necessary 
instruction in Christian doctrine and morals.” 1 

It is easy to dismiss the foregoing story as a fable or 
even a clever forgery. Yet we should remember that our 
deepest thoughts are in fact often couched in the form of 
stories, particularly those stories which scholars refer to 
technically as myths — stories with religious point and 
meaning. The point of this myth is that God would 
encounter Africans as an African and that the missionary 
had to come as a black African in order to communicate 
effectively with Africans, so as to win them over to and for 
Christ. The nature of God’s special concern for the Africans 
was underscored forcefully in the story of the identification 
of the preacher, the agent of mission, as well as what is 
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preached, with the addressees. The myth makes the point of 
what today is variously called indigenization, inculturation, 
Africanization, contextualization, Ethiopianism, localiza¬ 
tion, accommodation or adaptation. As suggested in the title 
of my book mentioned earlier I prefer skenosis — the 
“tabernacling” of the one and eternal word of God in each 
particular culture, with no one culture deemed normative for 
either mission or the gospel. Later we shall look at the 
biblical support for this. 

Coming to terms with tradition 

The late Kofi Abrefa Busia, an eminent Ghanaian 
sociologist and Methodist lay preacher, once wrote: 

As one watches the daily lives and activities of the people and 
takes account of the rites connected with marriage, birth, death, 
widowhood, harvest and installation to traditional offices, one 
learns that a great deal of the normal communal activities of the 
converts lie outside their Christian activities, and that for all 
their influence, the Christian churches are still alien institu¬ 
tions, intruding upon, but not integrated with social institu¬ 
tions. 2 

Here was a plea, based on five years of empirical 
research, for the churches in the Gold Coast to come to grips 
with traditional practices and the world implied in these 
practices. But while Busia recognized the foreignness of the 
way Christian faith was portrayed in West Africa, he never 
accused the Christian faith of being an accessory with the 
Europeans in enslaving Africans. His concern was to ensure 
that Africans appropriate Christianity by changing its current 
foreign appearance. Thus he wrote in 1961: 

Those who have been responsible for the propagation of the 
Christian gospel in other lands and cultures have not shown 
sufficient awareness of the need for an encounter between the 
Christian religion and the cosmology of the peoples alongside 
European culture and traditions. It is this which has made 
Christianity either alien or superficial, or both. 3 
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I submit that this judgment is still true in varying degrees 
throughout Africa. The continuing schisms in African Chris¬ 
tianity represented by the emergence of African Instituted 
Churches are the clearest evidence of this. 

In 1988 another theologian, from the French-speaking 
part of West Africa, corroborated this. In the words of Jean- 
Marc Ela of Cameroon, “the faith of the church in Africa is 
in danger of death because the church tends to forget that its 
cultural dimensions are marked by its Graeco-Latin heritage. 
If the faith of Africans is not to die, it must become a vision 
of the world that they can feel as theirs...” 4 The received 
constructs of Christian faith and practice do indeed bear the 
marks of Greek and Latin Christianity. Does it really make 
sense for an unschooled African to repeat “of one substance 
with the Father” or to sing a hymn which includes such 
phrases as “consubstantial, co-eternal, while unending ages 
run”? While not jettisoning the essential message these 
phrases seek to convey, we must recognize that Christian 
identity is not defined by insisting on such language. To 
revert again to scholarly terms, the gospel and culture debate 
has to do with distinguishing between the non-negotiable 
“essence” of the faith and its negotiable “accidents”. 

The model of skenosis mentioned earlier, the “taberna¬ 
cling” of the word of God in a particular place and a 
particular time, builds on John 1:14 — “the Word became 
flesh and lived [Greek eskenosen ] among us.” My preference 
for this image is fourfold. First, it holds us to a non- 
negotiable word of God, which transcends time and place but 
must nevertheless be translated to become comprehensible in 
new times and contexts. Second, whatever validity a con¬ 
struct coming out of this struggle has is essentially and 
necessarily temporary; like a tent-dwelling, it cannot be for 
all time. Third, it cannot therefore live in isolation, but must 
be attentive to the living stream of tradition of the living 
communities of faith. Fourth, because the word of God is the 
key, it will make a critique of the culture of the particular 
community. Like all true prophecy the word of God contains 
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sunshine as well as darkness, words of hope as well as of 
condemnation. 

The best-known of all the church fathers of Africa, 
Augustine of Hippo, acknowledges that the fourth gospel did 
not originate the Logos (Word) theme, because the Platonists 
were already using the concept: 

Thou didst provide for me, by means of a man..., certain books 
of the Platonists... And therein I read, not, indeed, in these 
very words, but quite the same thing, supported by means of 
many and manifold reasons, that in the beginning was the 
Word... I did discover, in these writings, expressed differently 
and in many ways, that, though the “Son” was in the form of 
the Father, he did consider it an usurpation to be equal to God, 
since he is that by nature. 5 

In other words, the style of the evangelists was to take 
what already existed in their history and culture and use this 
to communicate the gospel. But this was never an uncritical 
appropriation of the received tradition and culture; and after 
acknowledging his debt to the Platonists, Augustine goes on 
to point to what is new in the gospel: “but that ‘he came to his 
own and his own received him not, but to as many as 
received him, he gave the power of becoming sons of 
God’... I did not read.” 

Commenting on this statement, the study material for the 
WCC’s world mission conference in 1989 states: 

St Augustine made the point that the idea of “the Word” was 
not invented by the writer of the fourth gospel. That writer took 
a concept that already existed in history and cultures, but made 
of it something new, i.e., (1) the eternal Word could take 
earthly form, and (2) the Word distinguishes between the 
children of God and others on the basis of faith in Christ — 
i.e., judgment. Mission starts where people are, with the 
worldview that they have taken in with the mother’s milk, with 
their hopes and fears. Mission builds on this, engages it, 
critiques it and never tires of setting before people the transcen¬ 
dent. 6 
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The plea for inculturation 

The phrase “gospel and culture” may give the mistaken 
impression that the two terms constitute an antithesis. In 
reality, culture is the solvent of religion and, to some extent, 
vice-versa. To use the language of Paul Tillich, religion is 
the substance of culture and culture is the bearer of religion. 7 
Just as culture is often the vehicle by which religion is 
conveyed and expressed, so, too, religion can to some extent 
be a vehicle for culture. In any case, African cultures are 
through and through religious. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the rites of passage which punctuate the life of every 
African: birth, puberty, marriage, death. Similarly leader¬ 
ship roles have religious components. The gospel and culture 
debate thus becomes an issue of inter-religious hermeneutics, 
that is, translating and interpreting for mutual comprehension 
across religious lines. To ignore that task is to fail to 
communicate and to consign oneself to irrelevance. 

To the extent that the task of gospel and culture boils 
down to cultural change, the process must be attentive to 
those factors which anthropologists identify as key stimu¬ 
lants to change: “good timing of proposed change, positive 
relationship of desired change to existing traditional roles, 
obvious religious appeal; the advocated change should have 
prestige value, stir up intergroup spirit of competition and 
enjoy middle-class receptivity.” 8 

Whether those missionaries who experienced the change 
of colour of the statue of St Francis actually lived the point of 
the story is another question. It is certainly the case that 
many missionaries to Africa practised the style of tabula 
rasa : the assumption that African cultures had nothing to 
contribute to the missionary process and had to be suppressed 
if deep Christian life was to be nurtured. 

Thus missions pursued a course which administered in an 
African context very foreign, indeed European, constructs of 
the Christian faith. But even under African leadership, there 
has been a temptation to maintain these non-African con¬ 
structs. The very African leaders who fretted under mission- 
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ary control often remained loyal to the spiritual and pastoral 
experiences imposed by the colonial order. 

Why has this been so? One explanation may be a kind of 
fear of moving into the unknown. It is assumed that there is 
security in maintaining inherited patterns, but the fact that 
many of those who pay lip-service to the tradition also do not 
hesitate to embrace other developments on the quiet suggests 
that this equation between retaining received practices at any 
cost and security is perhaps faulty. Second, it is symptomatic 
that some kind of inferiority complex has resulted from the 
litany of tabula rasa. So a way forward could be found in 
instilling confidence and pride in ancestral traditions in 
acknowledgment of the manifold creations of the one Creator 
God. 

However, voices have been raised time and again urging 
the wisdom and necessity of inculturation. In 1955, when the 
independence movement was gathering momentum, a confer¬ 
ence was held in Accra under the auspices of the Christian 
Council of the Gold Coast on Christianity and African Cul¬ 
ture. 9 The theme of gospel and culture was thus placed on the 
agenda of African churches in a pronounced way by the 
“winds of change” blowing Africans and their churches from 
days of colonialism to independence and the quest for self¬ 
hood. Yet such voices had already been heard in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries, for example, from the Ethiopianist 
movement. A Nigerian named David Brown Vincent (1860- 
1917) changed his name to Mojola Agbebi in pursuit of 
Africanizing Christian faith. While some may see this as a 
trivial or frivolous gesture, a name has great significance for 
Africans, as for certain other peoples. Most Africans of my 
generation have a biblical or European name as well as an 
African or “soul” name. It is the latter name that is used in 
ritual. In other words, the person sets more store by the 
African name than by the Christian or biblical or European 
one. That was one element in a whole process which Mojola 
Agbebi describes as follows: “To render Christianity indige¬ 
nous to Africa it must be watered by native hands, pruned 
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with native hatchets and tended with native earth... It is a 
curse if we intend for ever to hold at the apron strings of 
foreign teachers, doing the baby for aye.” 10 

These words summarize well the wish, hope and agenda 
of the gospel and culture debate as it relates to Africa. 
Whatever else may be said of the challenge of the gospel, the 
selfhood of the African church requires personnel, instru¬ 
ments and practices that accord well with the African ethos. 
The agenda is that the gospel must be preached and adminis¬ 
tered by native hands, that is, by persons of the region who 
have an emotional and instinctive attachment and commit¬ 
ment to Africa and its soul. This is a call to pay careful 
attention to the training of what the missionaries called “local 
boys and girls” as agents of the gospel. The achievements of 
foreigners who worked to root the gospel in Africa should 
not be disparaged, but there should be African ownership of 
the project of mission, which is communication of the eternal 
and non-negotiable word of God on the particular wave¬ 
length of the Africans for their transformation after the order 
of Jesus, the Christ and Lord. 

In an interview with a Maryknoll priest from the US, Fr 
William Knipe, a missionary with 28 years of experience in 
East Africa, the question was posed: “What is slowing down 
the acculturation process?” Knipe responded: “For one thing, 
foreigners. The Kenyan church in particular is infested with 
foreign missionaries, and by our presence we are taking 
away from the Africanization of the church. The African 
conforms to us, not the other way around.” 11 The dominance 
of foreign missionaries keeps the emerging church and mis¬ 
sions in a North Atlantic captivity. Culturing the gospel in 
Africa demands turning the soil with native instruments and 
resources. The constructs of other regions may at best be 
helpful guides, but they can never substitute for local re¬ 
sources and constructs. It is imperative for African churches 
to take stock of the local resources and to resolve to use them 
to their maximum capacity. In whatever we do in mission, 
we should be asking the question: do the Africans find in this 
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an emotional and cultural expression and satisfaction which 
corresponds to homo africanus and is transforming and 
liberating? 

Agbebi used the image of cultivating the Christian plant 
in native soil. Our mother earth, our native soil of Africa is 
the reality in which the good news, the gospel, should take 
root. That native soil, that native story, that native context, 
its hopes and its fears are ignored at the peril of losing the 
entire operation of culturing the gospel in the African soil. 
According to linguists, the words “human”, “humour” and 
“humility” are all derived from the Latin root humus, soil, 
earth. What is human must of necessity be of the soil and 
rooted in the soil. As long as one people is in the image and 
likeness of another, we do not reach the real purpose of being 
Christian, namely to be human in the image of Christ. And 
such a human construct is not only “of the soil” but is also 
marked by humility. Moreover, humour is an essential qual¬ 
ity in the task; for humour helps to ease initial awkwardness. 
After they have laughed together, people are more relaxed 
and open to talking seriously about even difficult issues. 

The vision of Mojola Agbebi was that of setting up a 
people of God and a faith integrated in the African context, 
rooted in and engaging the African soil, a church and a faith 
that are consonant with the African ethos and genius, an 
institution in which the natural customs of the various Afri¬ 
can peoples and nations are respected and engaged for 
Christ, a church in which every effort is made to harmonize 
native institutions with essential biblical Christianity. 


NOTES 

1 Ralph M. Wiltgen, SVD, Gold Coast Mission History 1471-1880, 
Techny, IL, Divine Word Publications, 1956, p.48. 

2 Kofi A. Busia, Report of a Social Survey of Sekondi-Takoradi, 
London, Crown Agents of the Colonies, 1950; cf. Ram Desai, ed., 
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Christianity in Africa as Seen by the Africans , Denver, A. Swallow, 
1962; S.G. Williamson, Akan Religion and the Christian Faith , 
Accra, Ghana Universities Press, 1965, pp.l75f. 

3 Busia, “Has the Christian Faith Been Adequately Represented?”, 
International Review of Mission , Vol. 50, 1961, pp.86-89. He 
reiterated this judgment in The Commitment of the Laity in the 
Growth of the Church in the Integral Development of Africa , 
Panafrican-Malagasy Laity Seminar, 1972, pp.239-46. 

4 Jean-Marc Ela, My Faith as an African , Maryknoll, NY, Orbis, 
1988, p.44. 

5 Confessions , Book 7, ch.9. 

6 Your Will Be Done: Mission in Christ*s Way , Geneva, WCC, 1988, 
p.39. 

7 Paul Tillich, Theology and Culture , New York, Galaxy, 1959. 

8 Uduakobong E. Umoren, “Sociocultural Anthropology and 
Methodology of Inculturation in Africa”, Journal of Inculturation 
Theology ;, Vol. 2, no. 1, 1995, p.12. 

9 S.G. Williamson, ed., Christianity and African Culture , Accra, 
Christian Council of the Gold Coast, 1955. 

10 D.B. Vincent, Sermons, Debates, Lectures (no publisher listed), 
Vol. 9, Africa and the Gospel (1898). See also E.A. Ayandele, The 
Missionary Impact of Modern Nigeria 1842-1914 , London, Long¬ 
mans, Green, 1966, p.200. 

11 “‘Africanizing’ the Church”, Newsweek , 2 Oct. 1995, p.56. 



2 . Culture, Language 
and Religion 


Defining terms 

Familiar words are often used in different senses and so 
are evacuated of their precise meaning. To a certain extent 
this is true of the term culture. One hears today such 
expressions as culture of poverty, culture of violence, culture 
of death, culture of tolerance; and in the financial crisis 
involving former President Roh Tae Woo in 1995 one South 
Korean businessman was heard to call for “a clean manage¬ 
ment culture”. But “culture” means something quite different 
when we speak of “African culture”. It may be useful, 
therefore, to look somewhat more closely at the term. 

According to a classic definition offered by anthropolo¬ 
gist E.B. Tylor, culture is “the complex whole which 
includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom and any 
other capabilities and habits acquired by [a person] as a 
member of society”. 1 Culture properly understood is all- 
inclusive and total. 

1. Although people often think of culture only in terms of 
traditional dance or music or style of clothing, it is all of 
these and much more. African culture is made up of a rich 
store of languages, customs and social values, music and 
dance, arts and crafts, as well as decent African life. 

2. Culture is a collective tradition. In other words, it is 
“culture” only when members of a specific group recognize 
themselves in it. 

3. Culture is a realm of meanings and values, in distinc¬ 
tion from ephemeral behavioural patterns. These meanings 
and values are transmitted and embodied in symbols which 
communicate and perpetuate certain attitudes towards life. 

4. As such, culture exerts a directive, dynamic, con¬ 
straining influence over a particular people. Thus African 
culture may not be limited to intellectual constructs; it also 
has to reach and engage the emotional hankerings of Afri¬ 
cans. Precisely because culture is about value systems, it has 
both cognitive and emotional aspects. For example, popula¬ 
tion policies and development plans in Africa have often 
come to naught precisely because they have not even taken 
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notice of what it is that excites peoples, in short their value 
system, much less engaged it. 

5. Culture is not static; it evolves and grows with and 
through time, partly because it develops as a response to 
contexts, challenges and circumstances. While culture as a 
given shapes people and their responses, culture itself is also 
shaped by people. Encounter with other peoples may influ¬ 
ence the traditional culture, such as the encounter with 
colonialism has influenced African cultures. This is not to 
say culture changes easily; and there may be change in one 
direction and resistance to change in other areas. 

The history of scholarship discloses how prevalent the 
temptation is for peoples of the North to see African cultures 
in the light of European cultures. Anthropologists have 
introduced the technical term “etic” for interpretations 
imposed on a culture by scholars, reading meanings into 
what is observed, while using the term “emic” of the mean¬ 
ings perceived by the actors or participants themselves. In 
the gospel and culture debate we must press for the replace¬ 
ment of etic categories of perception and analysis by emic 
categories which allow the members of each cultural group to 
speak for themselves. 

Language as the soul of the people 

The importance of language as a vehicle of culture is 
underscored by Sapir: 

Language is not merely a more or less systematic inventory of 
the various terms of experience which seem relevant to the 
individual, as is so often naively assumed... Language is also a 
self-contained creative symbolic organization which not only 
refers to experience largely acquired without its help but 
actually defines experience for us by reason of its formal 
completeness and because of our unconscious projection of its 
implicit expectations into the field of experience. 2 

It hardly needs to be argued that the pursuit of the gospel 
and culture project in Africa must ideally be carried out in the 
African languages rather than in English or French or Portu- 
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guese. Too many indigenization projects have been done in 
the colonial languages, which is in fact a contradiction in 
terms. On the other hand, realism dictates the use of the 
colonial languages if communication is to be extensive. 

In Western Africa French and English have been the 
official languages, thanks to the history of colonialism. 
Already in 1944 the missiologist Max Warren wrote: 

English... is the most diffused culture in the world... As a 
language it cannot escape its history, its ancestry. English 
remains for mankind the most direct avenue back to the culture 
of the Mediterranean world in which Christ was bom. Cultur¬ 
ally, it is the channel by which the treasures of Greece and 
Rome and Palestine are being mediated throughout the world. 
It looks like being the language of the world-civilization of the 
future. 3 

This is a prophecy come true. Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone 
and the Gambia use English as their official language. Other 
Western African states use French, except for Guinea-Bis¬ 
sau, which uses Portuguese. But it should be added immedi¬ 
ately that English or French or Portuguese is in each of these 
cases a second language, not native to the people. 

In this connection a puzzling contradiction in mission 
history may be noted. On the one hand, the credit for 
reducing African languages to writing goes to mis¬ 
sionaries. In 1853 and 1854 the German missionary H.N. 
Riis published (in both German and English) A Grammati¬ 
cal Outline and Vocabulary of the Oji-Language, with 
Special Reference to the Akwapim Dialect , Together with 
a Collection of Proverbs of the Natives . In 1874 the Rev. 
J.G. Christaller produced masterpieces on the grammar, 
vocabulary and proverbs of the Twi. Similar studies were 
done in Ewe, Ga and Fante. Yet on the other hand the idea 
persisted that English was the “heaven-sent medium of 
religion and civilization”. In short, Africans did not get 
maximum mileage from all these studies of their ver¬ 
nacular. 
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This apparent contradiction is a reminder that national 
and colonial expansion flowed side by side: 

To the men of that generation, to the European men of the 
nineteenth century as a whole, the two [Christianity and civili¬ 
zation] were opposite sides of the same coin. It is very easy to 
dismiss this as cultural hubris and theological illiteracy. What 
we ought to recognize is that in this close association of ideas 
we are seeing the vestigial remains of Europe’s mediaeval 
heritage of ideas, among them the idea of Christendom. 4 

In pursuing the gospel and culture debate, we must 
distinguish the Christian faith from the ideology called 
Christendom, for earlier missions were also promotion of 
European civilization and cultures. The task requires exorcis¬ 
ing the spirit of the earlier thinking — which was put in stark 
terms by one of the fathers of Protestant missionary theol¬ 
ogy, Richard Sibbes — that “the Spirit of God will not be 
effectual in a rude, wild and barbarous soul”. 5 

The Bible which Europeans read in English or German or 
French is itself a translation of books written centuries ago in 
other languages — Hebrew, Greek, Aramaic. These transla¬ 
tions are interpretations of the original text; hence the many 
various readings. Yet these divergent readings do not deny 
the substance of the biblical text, as Kenyon says: “No 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith rests on a dis¬ 
puted reading... The Christian can take the whole Bible in 
his hand and say without fear or hesitation that he holds in it 
the true Word of God, handed down without essential loss 
from generation to generation throughout the centuries.” 6 

This story of this important resource of the Christian 
tradition should embolden African Christians to reread the 
good news with our African eyes. 

Culture and religion 

We suggested earlier that culture is the “solvent” of 
religion, so that in analyzing the rites of passage in an 
African culture, for example, one is automatically analyzing 
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elements of its traditional religion. The Adinkera symbols, 
normally outlined as cultural elements, are in fact expres¬ 
sions of the religious beliefs of the Akan. Similarly, the 
proverbs of the Akan not only disclose something of the 
culture of the Africans but also bespeak their religion. 

But culture is just as much the solvent of the incoming 
Christian religion. Western cultures — and with them the 
Christian faith — have been passed through the prism of the 
culture of the Enlightenment. For example, the construct of 
religion in Enlightment culture overemphasized the role of 
the intellect and downplayed that of emotion. For that reason 
a tendency arose in some traditions of Western Christianity 
to ignore the role of ritual, ceremony and symbols and to 
misunderstand belief in witchcraft and evil spirits as primi¬ 
tive delusions. 7 This Western approach proved unsatisfac¬ 
tory for many Africans, who have “voted with their feet” and 
joined African Independent Churches which accept these. 
Similarly, Christian faith as mediated through Enlightenment 
culture has failed to address the Africans’ yearning for 
healing and community and belonging. 8 

The intermeshing of culture and religion obliges us to be 
bold enough to free ourselves of the facile use of pejorative 
terms like “superstition”, which do not do justice to the 
beliefs and practices of other peoples. The hostility of 
historians of mission and students of religion — including 
Christian scholars — to African cultures and religions is 
often manifested first of all in the refusal even to grant them 
the status of religions, dismissing them instead as supersti¬ 
tions. 9 

An obsession with rooting out “superstition” and “syn¬ 
cretism” is in fact typical of many discussions of the relation 
of Christian faith to African cultures. In 1702 the Vatican 
warned against species superstitionis, that is, the semblance 
and probability of superstition (technically called the theory 
of probabilism), thus countermanding the earlier permission 
of Pope Paul V in 1615 to respect Chinese rites. Not until 
1939 was the original line restored by Pope Pius XII, when 
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he encouraged missionaries to “deeper insights into the 
historical treasures of these races”. 

These negative attitudes reflect certain ideologies which 
have nothing to do with Christian faith as such and every¬ 
thing to do with hasty “Northern” generalizations which 
apply etic approaches to African religions. Robert Schreiter 
puts the finger on the real issue: 

If contextualization is about getting to the very heart of the 
culture, and Christianity is taking its place there, will not the 
Christianity that emerges look very much like a product of that 
culture...? Are we going to continue giving cultures the equiva¬ 
lent of an artificial heart — an organ that can do the job the 
culture needs, but one that will remain forever foreign? 10 

The negative attitude to African cultures-religions is 
futile, for it ensures that there will be no communication with 
peoples who hold other positions. In instructions for those 
sent out as missionaries of the Bremen Mission, Johann 
Hartwig Brauer wrote in 1851: 

An inconsiderate damning or dismissal of heathenism is no way 
to win the trust of the heathen and to convince them of the truth 
of Christianity, but it will rather raise a spirit of stubbornness 
and obstinacy in holding on to the traditional beliefs, and will 
shut their hearts to the missionary. Much more useful will it be 
to find, in the faith and heart of the heathen, points of contact 
for Christian truth and from there begin the work of convic¬ 
tion. 11 

The line dividing religion and superstition is a very fine one. 
In any case, many religious rites are often turned into 
superstition and magic. 

Culture is a kind of environment, external and internal, 
which influences and determines the reception of any teach¬ 
ing. The external refers to such entities as physical surround¬ 
ings, material gadgets and the like. The internal comprises 
the non-quantifiable aspects of life — values, language, in 
short, the mental and spiritual climate of a people. The 
mental level is important for communicating and generating 
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experiences. Environment provides experiences. The impor¬ 
tance of engaging cultures in educational processes for trans¬ 
formation in order to create a new world order hardly needs 
stressing. Culture is a measure of the identity of a people, 
which is where communication and conversion begin. 

Faith and belief 

Wilfred Cantwell Smith has argued that the word religion 
is a misnomer. Properly speaking, we know religious per¬ 
sons rather than religion itself. Accordingly, he draws a 
distinction between faith, that is, the phenomenon, and 
belief, the body of creeds, rituals, laws and specific formula¬ 
tions of a particular tradition. 12 In pursuing the gospel and 
culture debate, that distinction is helpful. Faith is non- 
negotiable, in the sense that if it is dispensed with, the 
identity of the particular culture or religion is lost. It is as 
important to delineate the essentials of the Christian faith as 
those of the African cultural host. To put it another way, 
when we have subjected the biblical texts to all the criticism 
of scholars, what is the essential message? Let me anticipate 
here what I will develop later: that three crucial guidelines 
for the inculturation process are that the construct must be 
biblical, apostolic and catholic. But equally important are 
the elements of the belief, because they illustrate and instruct 
us in how our forebears handled the belief in their time and 
place. 

I.M. Lewis has identified the three cornerstones of reli¬ 
gion as belief, ritual and religious experience. 13 If we pursue 
the debate on gospel and culture at these three levels, we 
must be quite clear — since it is the Christian faith which 
seeks to engage Africans — about what is of the essence of 
the Christian faith and cannot be sacrificed without its losing 
its identity. But it is equally important to grasp the self¬ 
understanding and self-description of the host religion and 
culture to see what is non-negotiable in it. The practice of 
lampooning or bastardizing the host culture is not necessary 
and certainly does not contribute to the building of a commu- 
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nity of communities. Furthermore, what form of ritual cap¬ 
tures the African genius as it attempts to construct a drama of 
God’s self-disclosure to Africans in their identity and integ¬ 
rity? “Religious experience” is in part a way of describing 
African spirituality. What does that experience look like? We 
should note that the word “experience” refers to a complex, 
composite drama of action, reaction and synthesis: action is 
the self-disclosure of divinity; reaction is the human 
response to it; synthesis is when people make sense of the 
self-disclosure and the human response. Only when its sig¬ 
nificance has been understood can it legitimately be termed 
experience. How does this construct help peoples to experi¬ 
ence and live the faith? 

In struggling with the foregoing questions, one can learn 
much from African Instituted Churches, which often are not 
only breakaways from the historic churches but also the 
recipients of many former members of the historic churches. 
To quote again the interview with William Knipe cited 
earlier: 

The leakage to the African Independent Churches and the 
breakaway sects is rooted in the question of acculturation. The 
African Independent Churches are very attractive. They have a 
lot of Christianity, but the women are able to speak out, to 
dance, to impose their hands on the sick. Africans find in them 
the emotion and cultural expression they do not find in the 
staid, rather conservative, impersonal liturgy of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 14 

What Knipe says of the Roman Catholic Church is also true 
of the other historic churches. 

The importance of ritual 

Ritual has a tremendous potential for fostering the project 
of indigenization. Two factors make it crucially important 
for relevant religion in Africa. In the first place, Africa is 
largely a non-literate society; and even among the literate, 
the theologically articulate are few and far between. Under 
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such circumstances ritual and drama become powerful tools 
of communication. The second factor is the African love for 
the ceremonial. But such ceremonies are culturally rooted, 
culturally coloured and in some way culture-bound. In any 
case, the received rituals from Europe are not in the 
African’s idiom. 

In 1932 Rev. St W. Evans, rector of Bondesbury, Eng¬ 
land, paid a visit to the Gold Coast, where his son St John 
Evans was a missionary in Kumasi. He later described his 
impressions of worship at St Cyprian’s Church, Kumasi: 

The services are distinctly Catholic and the natural love of the 
African for ceremonial is abundantly provided for... Ritual and 
ceremonial are natural to the West African and though he may 
not always understand their significance they are to him an 
attempt to express that which words cannot convey — not the 
soul’s trivialities but its immensities. 15 

Ritual is a multiple form of art which has the capacity to 
grip people in a way verbal explanations alone cannot do. 
This is underscored in the reflections of Mary Lou Totten on 
her own experience in a part of the world far away from 
Africa — in Alaska: 

It took the passion of the arts to relax barriers and defenses so 
the audience could discover their own consequences as Eskimo 
members of God’s kingdom. Effective evangelization and 
community development must have respect for cultures, using 
art forms that have already been communicating, expressing 
and preserving the essence of cultural identity... When Chris¬ 
tian artists reach across cultures to affirm local cultural expres¬ 
sions through drama, visual art and music, they reach into 
people’s hearts, piercing barricades of low esteem and suspi¬ 
cion. It is more than what the artists can do; it is what they are. 
Their art gives them an affinity for symbolism, discovery 
learning, non-verbal messages, audience expectations, impro¬ 
visation and tradition. These are some of the very concepts that 
are at the heart of cross-cultural mission strategy and commu¬ 
nity development communication. The world of missions needs 
artists who will step beyond short-term visits and become life- 
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term missionaries. The churches they help to plant would be 
bom running — equipped to act, sing, dance or point the 
message of Christ to their own people..., their own media. 16 

It hardly needs to be added that these observations apply 
equally to African cultures, which are also genuine vehicles 
for communicating and celebrating the glory of God. 
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3. What Is African? 


The constructs of the faith that came to Africa were 
minted in other contexts, and may not be deemed normative, 
despite the temptation to exalt them to that position. If, as the 
book of Revelation (7:9) puts it, people of every nation and 
tribe and language are expected around God’s throne, then 
African identity, which for too long has been marginalized, 
needs to be made visibly evident and given its space in the 
rainbows of God’s creation and new creation. There it will 
make its distinct contribution, for, as Barney Pityana of 
South Africa notes, “culture is a dynamic process where each 
(‘cultured’) generation contributes... in terms of its own life 
conditions. Thus no culture can be wholly homogenous or so 
distinct that it has nothing to share with others. In the debate 
on cultures we are constantly traversing the borderlands of 
human existence.” 1 

If this vision is to be realized, it goes without saying that 
African culture may not be treated as an archaeological 
specimen, exotic curiosity or museum piece. Africans are 
human beings, and African culture is part of human culture. 
Having said this, however, we must add immediately that 
Africa is a continent inhabited by many and diverse com¬ 
munities with different historical experiences. It encom¬ 
passes a variety of peoples and races — aboriginal Bushmen 
and Hottentots, Negroids, Hamites and Caucasians. The 
present boundaries between African countries, however, 
were drawn at the behest of the colonialists without reference 
to this diversity of ethnic groupings. So the one country of 
Ghana, for example, comprises entirely different ethnic 
groups — Akan, Ewe, Ga-Adangme, the Central Togo tribes 
(like the Avatime, Likpe, Buem), Mamprusi, Dagomba, 
Konkomba, Dagari. These have different languages (not 
dialects) and cultures. To these we may add a few persons of 
European and Lebanese origin who have never known any 
home other than Ghana. 

This plurality of identities in Africa — for Ghana is only 
one of many examples — means we should be careful not to 
hold up the culture of any one group as the African culture. 
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As if the reality of African plurality were not enough, 
Africans have embraced different Christian denominations 
and different non-African religions like Islam, Buddhism and 
Hinduism. Africa’s missionary vocation then is to bring 
Africans in their pluriformity, whether ethnic or religious or 
denominational, to the one God whom Christians encounter 
especially in the Lord Jesus Christ, crucified, risen and 
ascended. 

In this context, the gospel and culture debate should have 
pluralism as its perspective and ecumenism as its vision. This 
means taking seriously the African ethos. It also means 
recognizing that the Northern constructs of the Christian 
religion are not exactly the African’s story, even if at this 
stage they cannot be totally jettisoned precisely because the 
African is at once ancient and modem. 

Elements of Africanness 

But what is the Africanness behind all the different 
versions of the African? Let me suggest briefly six facets of 
an answer to that question. 

1. Africans are human beings. At the heart of the gospel 
and culture debate in Africa is a search for an African 
identity which is human alongside other human identities. 
This human being has a strong sense of finitude. I submit that 
there is a crisis everywhere today as to what it is to be 
human. So the anthropological quest, as nuanced by African 
identity and Christ, is crucial for this debate. It is a bid to 
make connections because we are all intertwined with each 
other. 

2. Africans seem unable to explain life without reference 
to what is religious and spiritual. In one of his annual reports 
Mowbray O’Rorke, Anglican bishop of Accra from 1913- 
1923, acknowledged that missionary methods had largely 
ignored this, proceeding on the assumption that (as the old 
hymn puts it) “the heathen in his blindness bows down to 
wood and stone”. The Africans were thus called upon to 
make a complete break with their past in every respect, and 
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their faith in the unseen world “has been unduly condemned 
as darkness”. His successor John Aglionby (1924-1949) 
wrote that the African’s “simple trustful faith, his quick 
response to the appeal of an enlightened conscience, his sure 
touch with things invisible, his natural reverence are the 
material — and splendid material — upon which can be built 
a native Christian.” 2 Homo africanus cannot be satisfied 
with a purely materialistic and secular worldview. 

Again, we have to consider this characteristic in pluralis¬ 
tic terms. For the context of pluralism makes a difference in 
approach and the reception. In a country like the Gambia, 
where 90 percent of the people are Muslims, or Senegal, 
where Islam accounts for 82 percent of the population, the 
culture is a mixture of traditional African beliefs and Islam. 
That makes a difference to the nature of the debate. 

3. An African person finds his or her being and its 
meaning in the community. The individualism of Western 
culture, which was minted in the Enlightenment, is alien to 
Africa. The African cannot think of being saved alone; he or 
she must be saved with the community, for they are together. 
This African understanding of the human being as a social 
being has significant implications for the very individualistic 
terms in which the message of the gospel is often framed. 
Addressing the hopes and fears of the African means facing 
head on issues like the massive poverty, unemployment and 
other social ills that plague African peoples. 

One further detail should be added here: the African 
community consists not only of the living, but also the dead 
(or those who are called the living dead) and those yet to be 
bom. 

4. Africans perceive reality in holistic terms. Material 
and spiritual are held together as two inter-related aspects of 
reality, as are the individual and the community. Social and 
political matters are equally religious and spiritual concerns. 
Africans cannot be satisfied with a culture of intellectualism; 
the work of the mind must be accompanied, perhaps com¬ 
plemented by emotion and feeling. This means that the 
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mission task would be more inclined towards celebrative 
faith rather than cerebral faith. 

5. In Western Africa — and I shall draw here particularly 
on the example of Ghana — the institution of chieftaincy is 
the focal point of culture and a model for leadership patterns 
in society. Leadership is crucial for the being and acting of 
any community, not only African traditional societies, but 
also religious communities. Marabous (Islamic religious 
leaders) in Senegal, for example, wield tremendous influ¬ 
ence and power — spiritual, political and economic. This 
suggests seeing chieftaincy as a model for leadership patterns 
in the church and to that extent as a key for being church in 
Africa, particularly Ghana. 

Sociologists describe the traditional chief as the “double 
pivot” of the community: at once the political head of the 
tribe and the centre of its ritual expression. Chieftaincy is a 
composite office — judge, commander-in-chief, legislator, 
administrative head, religious leader. Of these roles, says 
K.A. Busia, the religious is the most important: 

An Ashante chief filled a sacral role... [His stool] represents 
the community, their solidarity, their permanence, their con¬ 
tinuity. The chief was the link between the living and the dead; 
and his highest role was when he officiated in their public 
religious rites, which gave expression to the community 
values... He then acted as the representative of the community. 
The sacral aspects of the chiefs role were a powerful sanction 
of his authority. 3 

The sacral quality of kingship derives from elevation to 
the mystical plane of the sociological fact that the king 
symbolizes the whole society. While colonialism under¬ 
mined some of the significance of the office of kingship, it 
retained certain traditional values as the symbol of the unity 
of the tribe. The subsequent struggle between chieftaincy and 
nationalistic politics basically grew out of the perception by 
the chiefs that African nationalism sought to destroy the 
moral universe which sustained their society. Against this 
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they fought to preserve the sanctity of the social solidarity of 
which the chief was the symbol. 

Similarly, the appearance of Christian missions was 
another front of the foreign invasion of Africa. A 19th- 
century Ashante king told a Methodist missionary: 

The Bible is not a book for us. God at the beginning gave the 
Bible to the white people, and another book to the Cramos 
[Muslims] and fetish to us... We know God already. We will 
never embrace your religion, for it would make our people 
proud. It is your religion which has ruined the Fanti country, 
weakened their power and brought down the high man on a 
level with the low man. 4 

Two aspects of the gospel and culture debate emerge 
from this. First, in so far as the chief represents the commu¬ 
nity, the Westernized Christianity which the missionaries 
brought, with its inherently negative attitude to African 
cultures, was a definite intrusion and evil. As someone asked 
me when I visited Ghana recently, “Why is it that when 
Africans swear by Tigare [a local cult claimed to be powerful 
and swift to punish] they keep their word, but when they 
swear on the Bible they break their word?” Christianity is 
seen as having undermined moral rectitude, while traditional 
cults hold people to their word. Africans are conscious of 
what they have and are proud of it as God-given. Therefore, 
they do not wish to dispense with it. 

Second, the Africans perceived the missions as disturb¬ 
ing society not only by preaching a certain egalitarianism but 
also — and worse — by trying to save people outside their 
societies. Converts in Christian enclaves renounced the 
authority of the chief. To the extent that Christianity induced 
the disintegration of traditional structures, it was evil in the 
eyes of the Africans. 

What we have said here of chieftaincy gives us an insight 
into what a model for church and community leadership in 
Africa could be. Against this background, we may also note, 
the Christian priest is seen not just as a ritual specialist but 
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also as a paterfamilias to whom the people bring their hopes 
and their fears. 

6. Africans have often urged that the churches project an 
“African Christ”. This should not be dismissed as mere 
folklore. Art is evocative, conveying messages and stimulat¬ 
ing emotions. In a largely non-literate community it assumes 
a very critical role in communication. The gospel and culture 
encounter is not only a matter of concepts and ideas ex¬ 
pressed in speech but it should also involve the arts and crafts 
and liturgical rites which engage the people. To be sure, 
language itself is a form of art. In African societies beauty of 
speech, thought, action and appearance are qualifications for 
high office. This includes sharp wit, sarcasm, humour, 
rhetoric and aesthetic and poetic values. This is why 
proverbs are a very important repository of native wisdom 
and philosophy as well as a code of behaviour. 

The political usefulness of art for the stuggle against 
colonialism is illustrated in a story told by Eduardo Mond- 
lane, the late president of Mozambique: 

Even in the arts there is a conscious protest against the 
Portuguese culture. This can be seen in particular in certain 
Makonde sculptures. Under the influence of the Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries, Christ, the Madonna and the priests have become 
frequent subjects of Makonde art. Normally they seem... to be 
imitations of European models. But, occasionally, one can see 
the subject dealt with differently: the artist has worked in his 
own doubts or his hostile reaction to the new religion. At first 
glance, a Madonna may seem entirely conventional, but, look¬ 
ing a little closer, it can be seen that she carries a wild animal or 
a demon in place of the infant Jesus, a priest has a serpent under 
his surplice; the hands and feet of a religious personality are 
transformed into the claws of a monster. Sometimes a Madonna 
or a Christ is represented as standing upright, trampling on the 
people. 5 

My point here is not to argue the “truth” or “falsity” of 
such art, simply to note how eloquently it expresses a 
people’s impressions of the Christian church as the oppressor 
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of Africans. The question then raised is whether it can also 
be used as creatively to express the gospel in a way that will 
commend itself to Africans? 
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4. Ecumenism and Mission 


The contours of the gospel story 

If culture and African identity are important, so too is the 
integrity of the gospel. For many people gospel has been 
equated with dogma. While historical attempts to restate the 
essential gospel in contemporary language are important 
(though, as human attempts, inevitably contextual), the 
essential gospel is a story, a religious story exploring the 
nature of reality, human and divine, which, as the Christian 
perceives it, tells of the love of God. 

F.R. Barry, late Anglican bishop of Southwell, England, 
stated the basic story as follows: 

The story of a young man, dedicated to a new age of love and 
truth, righteousness and freedom, murdered by a totalitarian 
state in uttermost agony of mind and body, broken by the hard 
facts of life, his claim discredited and the cause lost, who held 
on through disaster and defeat serene in his confidence, and in 
the honour of failure was victorious. He who would reveal God 
to man must show him to us not only in the sunshine of the 
oleanders of the Lake of Galilee, where all conspires to make 
belief easy, but in the midst of clouds and thick darkness, in the 
heart of sin, suffering and tragedy. He was offered a religion of 
escape, and in the forty days in the wilderness he indignantly 
and decisively rejected it. He refused to live in an inner world 
of dreams unrelated to the facts of life and the concrete 
actualities of the world. He would manifest God’s truth here on 
this earth our habitation. 1 

The task of proclaiming the gospel in Africa is to 
expound, in African languages, what that central affirmation 
of God’s rule and of the life, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ mean today and to indicate their relevance to the 
African story. For identifying the contours of that story, 
education, particularly theological education, has a critical 
role to play, and the preparation of teachers of the word of 
God is especially urgent. But we must come back immedi¬ 
ately to the recognition that although we often encounter the 
gospel in doctrines, creeds and theological discourses, it is a 
story; and story-telling is an effective method to create the 
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motivation necessary to effect change. Stories can reach the 
large percentage of Africa that is non-literate and thus 
unaffected by the printed word. 

In hearing stories people discover truth for themselves; 
and that is the best way to motivate them to leam. They are a 
very effective educational tool because they create space for 
the listeners to fill in details, thus evoking the participation 
that is conducive to involvement. Stories communicate truth 
in a concrete manner which makes it easier to absorb the 
abstract ideas behind them. An effective story employs 
familiar surroundings which engage people where they are 
and then moves them to where they need to be. Stories are 
more likely to be interesting than the propositional style of 
discourse. 

The ecumenical vision 

Basically, the ecumenical vision is of the unity of the 
church for the sake of the unity and renewal of humankind. 
What does this imply? The first thing to be said, in the 
words of Karl Barth, is that ecumenism is a matter of unity 
in Jesus Christ, “the one mediator between God and man..., 
in which there may indeed be a multiplicity of congrega¬ 
tions, gifts and persons in the church, but which rules out a 
multiplicity of churches”. 2 Second, ecumenism demands 
addressing both the inward and outward needs of African 
peoples and of all other peoples. Third, it means making 
real the missionary power of the chinch by addressing the 
problems of humanity and global social issues. As a result 
the ecumenical vocabulary includes such terms as “a dia¬ 
logue of peoples, cultures, religions”, “the common good of 
society”, “God’s liberation of all”, “the conciliar process 
for justice, peace and the integrity of creation”. The 
ecumenical agenda includes real world issues like poverty, 
discrimination against women and children, dialogue with 
other traditions, the search for a shared common ethos. To 
some these may sound like “political concerns”. But they 
are on the agenda of Christian communities because we take 
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the consequences of affirming God’s kingdom of justice, 
righteousness, peace, truth. 

The apparent successes of the 20th-century ecumenical 
movement sometimes distract people from the real funda¬ 
mentals of ecumenism. The starting point is the basic affir¬ 
mation that God is the creator of the world and that the whole 
earth is God’s. The other side of this affirmation is the 
finitude and creatureliness of all creation. Further, the bibli¬ 
cal affirmation of God as the only creator means that it is 
only under God that the human being is a maker, called to 
bring new good into being. Another key note is the assertion 
that what God created is good and that its goodness reflects 
God’s goodness. 

The ecumenical vision then is an attempt to translate 
this belief in the Creator God into a claim of the world for 
God — and that in the face of the continuing danger of 
humans’ laying claim to the world. This was the insight 
behind the theme of the first assembly of the World Council 
of Churches (Amsterdam 1948): “Man’s Disorder and 
God’s Design”. The ecumenical vision has everything to do 
with this world and with the church’s place in this world, in 
so far as it serves the goal of God’s ownership of the 
created order. 

Characteristic of the ecumenical vision is dialogue at 
different levels — within a congregation or denomination, 
among churches on a national, regional or global level. Often 
we envision this dialogue between left and right, liberal and 
conservative, as an effort by each side to win over the other 
or to forge a consensus. But seeking to convert the other is 
perhaps not the most important thing: 

Something deeper is involved than can be simply resolved by 
this easy solution. The issue is the classic one of Christ and 
culture or the more contemporary hermeneutic issue of 
interpretation of the tradition, the gospel, in our own context. 
Theologians perceived to be liberal are often trying hard to 
interpret the gospel with the critical skill available so that it 
might be heard by this generation in this place. Students 
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perceived to be conservative are often trying to find the Word 
of God despite culture they find antithetical to it. 3 

Basic to this are the convictions that neither the gospel 
nor the cultural location should be lost and that my point of 
view and your point of view are gifts we offer each other in 
order to learn from one another. All too often people fear that 
dialogue means selling short one’s own tradition of interpret¬ 
ing the gospel. But history demonstrates that dialogue has 
fostered renewal: 

The renewal of Christian theology has only become possible 
because we have entered into dialogue. Not only are we free to 
reclaim the wholeness of the tradition, but we are led to deeper 
insights into our own tradition of hearing the questions, the 
challenges, the difficulties and the positive interpretations of 
the other. Truth is only found through such dialogue; and the 
truth so found emerges more and more as the same truth, the 
same gospel, the same Christ. Ultimately the goal of such 
dialogue is for each one of us to recognize the one apostolic 
tradition, the one gospel in the faith confessed by the other, and 
so to recognize the one church of Christ in its fullness in the 
other. When such recognition has taken place, then reconcilia¬ 
tion is possible. 4 

The ecumenical vision obliges us to work actively 
towards a common mind and to speak together across our 
natural and religious divides, acting together, attempting a 
common pilgrimage into the one household of God where 
none is an outcast because of denominational or religious 
affiliation. 

Ecumenism and mission together 

It has sometimes been said that ecumenism and mission 
are incompatible. That they are in fact inextricably linked is 
evident in the life of the World Council of Churches. To be 
sure, the WCC, whose administrative headquarters is in 
Geneva, is only one expression and instrument of the ecu¬ 
menical movement; but its calling of the churches around the 
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world to visible unity as a gospel imperative is a confirma¬ 
tion that ecumenism and mission cannot be separated. Not 
only is this an historical fact: the International Missionary 
Council (along with the Faith and Order and Life and Work 
movements and the World Council of Christian Education) 
was one of the pioneering ecumenical movements which 
came together in the WCC. But the WCC’s own self¬ 
understanding, as set forth in its Constitution, also specifies 
that one of the reasons it exists is “to facilitate the common 
witness of the churches in each place and in all places; to 
support the churches in their worldwide missionary and 
evangelistic task”. Philip Potter, general secretary of the 
WCC from 1972 to 1984, once said that “evangelism is the 
test of true ecumenism”. Or, as his successor Emilio Castro 
put it: “To true ecumenism belongs the awareness of being 
part of the missionary movement of God’s own self, who in 
the fullness of time sent his Son to redeem us and sent the 
Holy Spirit to gather together a people to be bearers of the 
revelation of God’s liberating will in Jesus Christ.” 5 Thus the 
interpenetration of mission and ecumenism should feature 
prominently in the gospel and culture debate. 

The late Orlando Costas, a Latin American Evangelical 
missiologist, once wrote that “the true test of mission is not 
whether we proclaim, make disciples or engage in social, 
economic and political liberation, but whether we are ca¬ 
pable of integrating all three in comprehensive and dy nami c 
wisdom.” 6 With this in view, the gospel and culture debate 
from the perspective of mission and ecumenism is not so 
much about the establishment of churches as it is about the 
transformation of peoples and systems, about enabling them 
to become human, about respecting the dignity of each and 
every person and all peoples. The test of any cultural 
construct of the gospel is whether it enables growth, change 
and transformation in and into the image and likeness of God 
through Christ. With that as guiding principle, any proclama¬ 
tion of the gospel which puts people into the bondage of the 
image and likeness of other peoples is unacceptable. The 
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ultimate question is whether the gospel and culture debate 
makes space for all of God’s creatures to sing the praise of 
the one triune God. 
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5. The Gospel Engages 
African Cultures 


A Presbyterian example 

A native of Peki in the Eastern Region of the Gold Coast, 
Ephraim Amu (1899-1994) attended the Bremen Mission 
School in the Volta Region and the Abetifi Basel Mission 
Seminary, where teachers and catechists were trained. The 
role of a Presbyterian teacher-catechist in those days was 
something between that of an ordained pastor and a teacher- 
evangelist: “teaching, preaching and living a life of good 
example in the school, in the Christian community and in the 
town or village”. 1 

Educated in the classical Presbyterian missionary tradi¬ 
tion, Amu was already making a bid for African identity in 
Ghanaian life by the 1920s. One of his major contributions in 
that direction was in music. Having studied African music, 
especially among the Akan peoples and the people of 
Avetile, he concluded that the standard European notation 
was not suitable for recording authentic African music. After 
research into African drumming, dancing and singing, he 
came to “produce African music in a fresh and fine idiom of 
his own, in an effort to replace the European hymns and 
tunes with something closer in idiom in the first instance to 
indigenous music practised and enjoyed by the traditional 
musicians and singers”. 2 While not abandoning the religious 
works of Bach, Mozart, Haydn and the like, Amu composed 
many pieces in tonic-solfa notation, which grew out of and 
were influenced by the vernacular idiom — proverbs, myths, 
morals, wit, satire and humour. European Christian music 
and traditional African music co-existed in the local commu¬ 
nity. 

The story of Ephraim Amu lives out certain principles. 
He had come to the conviction that, important as the received 
heritage of church music was, it was not exactly the 
African’s story. Moreover, he was well aware that those 
musical pieces inherited from Europe were themselves often 
contextual, and many folk tunes were rebaptized as church 
music. But he also realized that the search for authentic 
African music is not necessarily the same as the rejection of 
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everything foreign. So his compositions were demonstrably 
influenced by his Christian theology and study of European 
music as well as by native lyrics, songs and stories. 

Even so, Amu was attacked for “promoting heathenism”. 
Admittedly, musical and cultural activities in the community 
were closely bound up with worship of the Supreme Being 
and veneration of gods. But his concern was to bring the 
Christian faith closer to the people. He had seen too many 
men and women not singing in church, largely because they 
were illiterate. Listen to Amu’s own words: 

I began to think of a theme or subject; I then expressed the idea 
in my own words and thought out a melody to go with the 
words and put both melody and words on paper. I developed 
both to reflect what I wanted to express in my theme, melody 
and words. I wanted therefore to compose a song with a melody 
and words very close to the indigenous lyric, which the 
illiterate Christian could easily understand, enjoy singing and 
relate to. I looked at the church’s lectionary one day and ran my 
eye on the pericope or the various biblical texts to be read and 
on which the Sunday sermon would be based. I intended the 
theme of the text to be the title of my next song, so that... the 
words and melody of my new song would reinforce the sermon 
and make the church service more meaningful to the illiterate 
worshippers; at least to make them sing and participate fully 
and be more involved in the corporate worship. 3 

In 1931 the Synod Committee of the Presbyterian Church 
forbade Ephraim Amu to preach in native cloth. According 
to the rules, church workers, whether teachers, catechists or 
ministers, should not be seen in public in native attire, but 
should “appear dressed modestly as a servant of God”. What 
this meant was a European black woollen or alpaca coat and 
trousers, black shoes, white shirt, black tie and black hat. 
Amu had opted for the modest native cloth, which was not 
only far more, suitable in the tropical climate but also pro¬ 
jected the African identity of the wearer. What was at stake 
in Amu’s clash with the church authorities was not a dress 
code but the imperialization and colonialization of the church 
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and the Christian faith. And, as in the case of music, the 
traditional ecclesiastical vestments were themselves contex¬ 
tual. The cassock which is today the standard garb of 
ministers in the church was the basic garment of ordinary 
people in mediaeval Europe. In that sense Amu was perhaps 
closer to the truth than the church authorities, for he had 
brought into the orbit of the sacred the decent, basic garment 
of ordinary people. 

But there was a deeper issue. The missionaries 
emphasized piety, simplicity, humility, modesty, obedience, 
conformity, frugality, discipline, unworldiness. Those were 
the marks of the spirituality commended to Africans. Amu’s 
attitude challenged those values or, to be more precise, the 
expression of those values in the African context. When 
Amu, conducting his choir at one public concert, was 
inspired by the music to make some bodily movements that 
were considered dance, the powers-that-be in the church 
were upset with him for venturing into “unexamined and 
ghoulish African music and cultural pursuit”. Thus at the 
heart of the gospel and culture debate is also what spirituality 
would undergird and secure the Africans’ commitment to 
Christ. 

Let Amu speak for himself. When he appealed against 
the disciplinary action the church took against his attempt to 
be an African Christian, he wrote (in a letter dated 18 July 
1933): 

For almost two years I have been prohibited from preaching in 
cloth because of the belief that this preacher might destroy part 
of the glorious inheritance of the church. Indeed, this church 
has a glorious and rich inheritance, and it is the duty of all her 
children to value this inheritance, not by holding to it and 
passing it on as they received it, but using the past as a true 
foundation on which the present may be built up into a greater 
and better inheritance ... I can assure you that it is not presump¬ 
tion on my part when I say that the practice of preaching from 
the pulpit in African attire... is a genuine result of the influence 
of the Spirit of Christ in my heart... I am convinced that it is 
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nothing either opposed to the Spirit of Christ or lowering the 
standard of Christianity for an African in African attire to 
preach the gospel from the pulpit to his own people in like 
attire, any more than it is opposed to the Spirit of Christ or 
lowering the standard of Christianity for an African to preach 
the same gospel in an African tongue to his own people. 4 

Instead of indulging in denunciation of African cultures, 
the gospel and culture debate should be an earnest endeavour 
to identify and explore the meeting place between Christian 
faith and traditional African cultures, which are very reli¬ 
gious. It is not so much that Africans be Christianized as 
Christianity Africanized. In any event, Africans are not to be 
Europeanized or Americanized. The quest, as Amu puts it, is 
to see how tradition, however it may have been received, can 
enrich the people of God and not enslave them. 

The struggle of Ephraim Amu, a distinguished son of 
Ghana, illustrates well the contours of the gospel and culture 
debate. While some are tempted to pursue the task in a 
propositional style of theology, the majority of African 
peoples are non-literate. For them theology will be embodied 
in other layers and communicated particularly through 
music. Nor should we forget that a sizeable part of the 
religious thinking of European and North American churches 
has been embedded in and conveyed by hymns that accord 
well with the cultures of those peoples. Theology does not 
always have to be propositional in form. The Amu story is 
also a model of cultivating the style of perceiving and 
discerning in African cultures the good on which to build and 
in which to couch an authentic African Christianity. This is 
rooted in the affirmation that since the one God created all 
peoples, there is no people without a God-given element in 
the cultures they create, and that this culture can be drawn 
from in praying to and praising the one God. For that reason 
the African’s theology regarding gospel and culture need not 
be either apologetic or combative. Finally, important as 
doctrinal orthodoxy may be, it is equally important to con¬ 
sider what it is that will speak critically to the condition and 
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story of a particular people. Perhaps we need to revisit the 
true index of orthodoxy. 

A Roman Catholic example 

Having considered an example drawn from the Evangeli¬ 
cal Presbyterian Church, let me turn now to a Roman 
Catholic, a bishop of the important diocese of Kumasi, 
Ashanti, Ghana. Peter Kwesi Sarpong has taken leadership 
in the indigenization of worship as a way of culturing the 
gospel in his diocese. He writes: 

It is evident that traditional Catholic worship is anything but 
religious worship to the genuine African! It is dull, uninspiring, 
almost without emotional appeal. The prayers are defective in 
one hundred and one ways. Composed with a Latin mentality, 
their structures, syntax and concepts are unintelligible to the 
African. What their words, even when translated into vernacu¬ 
lar, are meant to convey is anybody’s guess. They are com¬ 
posed without reference to the occasion. They are therefore at 
best meaningless, at worst, a waste of time. 5 

The statement of Sarpong underlines that the heart of the 
gospel and culture debate is finding an African idiom to 
capture the mystery of God. That quest means divesting our 
constructs of received traditions — in this case “Latin men¬ 
tality, structure and syntax” — even if lessons may be taken 
from the received constructs. But this is a contested point. 
For another contemporary Roman Catholic bishop, the late 
J.A. Essuah, argued that 

the mystery of the Blessed Trinity is a truth revealed by God 
but which is above our human understanding. This is a very 
important point which obliges us to throw away our traditional 
idea about God the Supreme Being. If we think we should keep 
our traditional ideas as a very important part of our culture, 
then it is not yet time for us to become Catholics and we should 
openly go out of the church. 6 

Clearly, this issue is a complex one, potentially divisive 
of the community of faith. It must therefore be negotiated 
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carefully and sensitively, “with all humility and gentleness, 
with patience, bearing with one another in love, making 
every effort to maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace” (Eph. 4: 2-3). In other words, the ecumenical impera¬ 
tive should inform the gospel and culture debate. 

Be that as it may, Sarpong proposes liturgy and proces¬ 
sions that are accompanied with dance; dialogical sermons 
which follow the pattern of the African proverbial “palaver”; 
inventive use of drums, songs, xylophones. His own exposes 
are spiced with African proverbs and maxims and traditions 
of honouring Divinity. His episcopal crozier bears an African 
symbol of authority. His liturgical processions are accom¬ 
panied by appropriate drums which immediately portray him 
as the representative not only of the people but also of God, 
the great King. When a girls choir dances at the consecration 
of the eucharistic elements, one sees that, just as in tradi¬ 
tional culture people dance respectfully at the approach of the 
king, so when the great King comes to his altar, there should 
be joy, which is a characteristic of African spirituality. 
Solemnity and joy are expressed in dance. Above all, Sar¬ 
pong endeavours to maintain a dialogue with the realities of 
the African context, the religious epistemology and ontology 
of the Akan, the plurality of religions in Africa, the social 
and political hopes and fears of Ghanaians. In consequence, 
the president of the Republic of Ghana made vicious verbal 
attacks on him — a reminder that those who would foster the 
engagement of Africa with Christ may suffer for it. 

The story of Bishop Sarpong also makes an ecumenical 
point. His church is often perceived by non-Roman Catholics 
as conservative, rigid and unecumenical. The story of Sar¬ 
pong illustrates that a firm and convinced rootedness in 
Roman Catholic tradition can be accompanied by genuine 
respect and openness to other traditions. He also seeks 
authentic African spirituality, albeit in the one household of 
God. These are evidences of ecumenical commitment. 

The debate between Bishops Sarpong and Essuah, which 
is at one level an internal Roman Catholic debate, points to 
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some of the contours of the research with which every 
denomination must be concerned. First, the goal of all the 
activity of the church should be worship of the one triune 
God. This worship is more than just liturgy in the narrow 
sense of the word. The theological enterprise is also an act of 
worship. If the theological constructs do not facilitate the 
worship of the community, then they are not on target. This 
requires experiencing theology in more than propositional 
and rational forms. 

Second, the debate between Sarpong and Essuah centres 
on whether the revelation of God is static, as Essuah seems to 
presuppose, or whether it should be seen in dynamic and 
progressive terms. I myself am drawn to the latter stance by a 
passage like Hebrews 1:1-2: “Long ago God spoke to our 
ancestors in many and various ways by the prophets, but in 
these last days he had spoken to us by a Son, whom he 
appointed heir of all things, through whom he also created 
the worlds.” 

Third, there should be serious engagement with the local 
African culture, that complex whole of African peoples, 
which is the world they take for granted, which is, so to 
speak, their “wave-length”. That wave-length is at once 
material and spiritual. 

The example of the African Instituted Churches 

One of the most striking manifestations of the Christian 
faith in Africa is the vibrant phenomenon of African Insti¬ 
tuted Churches. Many in the historic churches are, to say the 
least, suspicious of them. But a sober judgment is that they 
represent “a place to feel at home”. 7 In the historic churches 
many have found themselves in a North Atlantic captivity, 
having to take on and live out models of Christianity and 
church that were minted in the North and West. Two particu¬ 
lar characteristics of that captivity must be highlighted. The 
first is that the North Atlantic model was shaped by the 
ideology of Christendom, which arose from the declaration 
of the Christian faith as the religion of the Roman empire by 
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Theodosius I (379-395). The consequence was a certain 
element of arrogance on the part of the church and intoler¬ 
ance of other religions and cultures, which led to the practice 
of tabula rasa that we mentioned earlier: the idea that every 
effort should be made to eradicate everything traditional 
from non-Christian cultures in order to proclaim the gospel to 
these peoples. 

The second feature is the intellectualization of the faith. 
The Christological affirmation of Jesus as the Word {Logos) 
and the obligation to “give an account of the faith” commits 
us to a certain intellectual activity in articulating the gospel. 
However, especially with the Enlightenment a certain over- 
intellectualization arose. Often the intellectual activity of 
theologians has been utterly oblivious to the missionary 
vocation of the people of God. African Instituted Churches 
are not into heavy intellectualization of the faith. They 
appeal to the feelings of the people, most of whom are non¬ 
literate. 

This inherited Christianity fabricated in the West is the 
background to the proliferation of charismatic groups and 
African Instituted Churches. These are diverse groups, but 
all grow out of the efforts of African Christians to respond to 
the fact that Africans are religious and spiritual, almost 
unable to explain life without reference to religion and the 
spirit world. For example, health and illness are traditionally 
explained in terms of the activities of spirit beings or the 
failure to practise religion. There is no such thing as uncon¬ 
secrated medicine. Religion is power, and religion that is not 
experienced as power is unsatisfying for Africans. 

A testimony from a catechist of the Musama Disco 
Christo Church in Ghana puts it clearly: “We are all in this 
church because we have found healing here. But for this 
church the great majority of us assembled would not be alive 
today. That is the reason why we are here.” 8 

While the affirmation of Jesus Christ as Logos (John 1:1- 
14) commits us to a rational religion, it does not entitle us to 
exclude emotion and spiritual experience. The style of the 
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African Instituted Churches reminds us that reality is holis¬ 
tic, challenges the dualism between the material and the 
spiritual and questions the privatization of religion that has 
characterized Enlightenment culture and North Atlantic 
Christianity. 

The story of the Musama Disco Christo Church discloses 
in its way another dimension of African culture: the deep 
sense of the finitude of human beings. As one Akan song 
puts it onyimpa ba, obra twer-wu : “son of man, life surely 
ends in death”. One consequence of lack of development, 
poverty, political dictatorships, inter-tribal strife and the like 
is a high mortality rate. If the traditional African has gone 
after “many gods and many lords”, it has been in a search for 
the power to overcome the ever-present threats of death and 
to have life in abundance. 

This characteristic sense of finitude sets an agenda for 
African Christianity, for the biblical faith has the resources to 
respond to it. The fourth gospel claims precisely that Jesus 
came so that people “may have life, and have it abundantly” 
(John 10:10). This need not be expressed in the form of 
miracles or “extraordinary” acts of power. Indeed, it is 
exemplified by many of the humanitarian activities — educa¬ 
tion, health, work on behalf of displaced persons — in which 
Christian churches have been involved over the years as part 
of their life of faith. 

What is necessary, however, is to articulate the meaning 
and significance of those actions as manifestations of the 
missionary vocation of the people of God to give, in the 
name of Christ, life and light to those who sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death. Moreover, this missionary vocation 
needs to be explained in terms of God’s preferential option 
for the poor. In a continent where the few powerful are 
walking over the majority politically and economically, it is 
necessary to articulate this gospel message in pursuit of the 
prophetic ministry which is part of the missionary calling of 
the people of God. Mission in the African context becomes a 
process of working towards a world in which there is peace 
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with justice, overcoming mental and physical and structural 
conflicts and tensions. African Instituted Churches are the 
church of the poor, and their apparent success is partly 
because they make sense to the poor, the dispossessed, the 
stranger, and provide them social security. 

There is also a lesson to be drawn from the seriousness 
with which the African Instituted Churches take the African 
cultural characteristic of community. Africans seem unable 
to explain and live their lives without reference to a commu¬ 
nity. The prototypical community in traditional society is the 
kin-group, which is defined by blood ties. Even those who 
have migrated from their villages to the large cities have 
found surrogate families. And so, whatever else they may 
be, churches have also become surrogate families. In this the 
Africans reject expressions of Christian faith which, in 
captivity to Enlightenment culture, have privatized religion. 
Understood from this perspective, mission may be defined as 
that work which aims at religious communities becoming 
communities of communities, not determined by kinship ties 
but by faithful obedience to God, through Jesus Christ. 

In response to this community characteristic of African 
cultures, there is a rejection of the earlier missionary practice 
mentioned above of saving people out of their community, 
moving those who responded to the missionary’s proclama¬ 
tion to Christian compounds which were given names like 
“Bethlehem” and “Jerusalem”, though the Africans them¬ 
selves called these places oburoni-kromu — “white man’s 
town”. 

The need for indigenous leadership 

Although there is tremendous and widespread cynicism 
about authority today, I submit that no society will cohere 
without some authority structures. The task here is to 
develop an indigenous leadership that spearheads the mis¬ 
sionary vocation of the local people of God. For this, 
ministerial formation and theological education are critical. 
Already in 1928 the Anglican bishop of Accra, John 
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Aglionby, wrote that “beyond all things, West Africa needs 
leaders of its own race in every department of life, but above 
all, men of spiritual power, of lofty aim and of driving 
force”. 9 What then should be the goals of theological educa¬ 
tion? 

Many people think of theological education only in terms 
of institutions and courses to prepare persons for ordination 
to the Christian ministry. They do not think in this context of 
the long-established insight in the Christian tradition into the 
priesthood of all believers: the call to each and every believer 
to give an account of the faith and to join in God’s mission 
for their time and place. The foremost tasks are to equip 
believers to understand their faith commitment and motivate 
them to share it with others, which demands clarity of 
thought and conviction. 

A maturing, actively participating laity is a prerequisite 
for solid and lasting indigenizing of the faith. Such laity must 
be trusted more to be responsible. Within this overall goal of 
equipping all believers to give a reasoned account of the faith 
they profess is the specific task of equipping a few for 
leadership roles. Three particular elements of this leadership 
should be underlined: interpreter of the faith, celebrant of the 
faith and animator of the community of faith. The specific 
skills for these three roles must be provided for. All too 
often, ministerial formation has concentrated on equipping 
people for the scientific interpretation of the biblical texts, 
with hardly any attention given to sharpening their skills as 
animators and celebrants or introducing them to different 
styles of interpretation. 

It is also the task of theological education to equip people 
to be in dialogue with the world. This is what we may call the 
missiological dimension of theology, whose goal is renewing 
peoples. A recent meeting of persons concerned with 
theological education and ministerial formation in Africa 
identified four aspects of such a renewing vision: 

— a holistic vision: beyond dualisms of gender, body/soul/ 

mind, spiritual/material, visible/invisible 
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— a healing vision: transforming the human social and 
ecological conditions 

— a communal vision: stressing and celebrating the human 
family tree of interrelatedness and partnership 

— an ecumenical vision: inclusive of all confessions, 
denominations, peoples of other faiths, recognizing all 
God’s children created in God’s image. 10 
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6. The Necessity of the 
Gospel-Culture Encounter 


To the extent that any change constitutes departure from 
tradition, there will always be those who oppose the project 
of gospel and culture on the grounds of the threat it poses to 
“orthodoxy”. This lies behind rhetoric about the “heatheniza- 
tion of Christianity in Africa” and the like. But surely the real 
issue at stake here is the communication of the gospel in such 
a meaningful way that those who hear are transformed after 
the order of the Lord Jesus Christ. So let us conclude our 
presentation by exploring three lessons from history that will 
help us to see that the very health of our communities of faith 
is at stake in the gospel and culture debate. We shall then 
consider three guiding principles for the quest. 

Three lessons from history 

1. The vernacular translation of scriptures . Lamin San- 
neh underscores the significance of the existence of several 
translations of the Bible into various languages from fairly 
early in the life of the church: 

Scriptural translations saw cultural and linguistic distinctions as 
arguments for recognizing the vernacular paradigm, so that no 
one language or culture might promote itself as the universal 
exclusive norm. Thus it was that in missionary translations 
even minute dialectical differences were noted, bringing vari¬ 
ety and diversity into creative convergence with pluralism... 
The variety and diversity of the plethora of languages employed 
in scriptural translations promoted, as nothing else has, cultural 
specificity and particularity, the notions the Enlightenment 
found such a stumbling block to its intellectual claims. 1 

The fact of translations of the Bible in different languages 
thus demonstrates that from early times the church did not 
shy away from different cultural expressions of the gospel. 

2. The tradition of the church. In a funeral oration 
delivered by St Gregory Nazianzen, the great Cappadocian 
church father honoured his own father in these words: 

Even before he was of our fold, he was ours. His character 
made him one of us. For, as many of our own are not with us, 
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whose life alienates them from the common body, so many of 
those without are on our side, whose character anticipates their 
faith, and need only the name of that which indeed they 
possess. My father was one of these, an alien shoot, but 
inclined by his life towards us. 2 

Having looked carefully at the life-style of his so-called 
pagan father, Gregory came to the conclusion that it was 
Christlike even though he was not formally a member of the 
church. The point is that the Spirit of the Creator God 
operates even outside the institutional church, transforming 
lives in the image of Christ even where such persons are not 
self-confessed followers of Christ’s way. There are intima¬ 
tions of the gospel outside the church, and these can be used 
to communicate the good news of Jesus Christ. This is 
understandable if we take seriously the first affirmation of 
the creed that God is the Creator of the whole earth. This 
sense of the continuity of creation and redemption and 
sanctification as a single, not complex, act of the Creator 
God persuades me that, in the debate cited earlier. Bishop 
Sarpong is more correct than Bishop Essuah. It is the biblical 
position, and it is to some selected passages of the Bible that 
we turn now. 

3. The biblical tradition. St Paul was articulate on the 
point that the Jew, like the Gentile, stands under the wrath 
of God. Though the Jews had received a special self¬ 
disclosure from God, they had not lived in accordance with 
the measure of revelation granted to them (Rom. 2). But the 
Gentiles, who did not have any special or extra revelation, 
are also under the wrath of God to the extent that they 
exhibit ungodliness and do wickedness and suppress the 
truth. 

To the question of how they could be judged guilty when 
it does not seem that they have been granted special revela¬ 
tion, Paul’s answer is: “What can be known about God is 
plain to them, because God has shown it to them. Ever since 
the creation of the world his eternal power and divine nature, 
invisible though they are, have been understood and seen 
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through the things he has made” (Rom. 1:19-20). The 
message is clear: no part of God’s creation is devoid of some 
knowledge or experience of God. A space for that knowledge 
and experience must be given in structuring the African 
experience with God the Father of Jesus Christ. 

The foregoing convinces us that revelation is pro¬ 
gressive, from the less mature to the more mature, from 
rather gross rudiments of awareness of God’s self-disclosure 
to more clear and refined appreciation of it. For that reason I 
am not particularly anxious about “superstition”. 

Opponents of inculturation are often quick to point to 
Jesus’ warning against putting new wine into old wineskins 
(Matt. 9:17; Mark 2:22; Luke 5:37f.) to draw the conclusion 
that in pursuing their missionary vocation the people of God 
must insist on a complete break with previous traditions. But 
interpreting this text as support for the practice of tabula rasa 
seems to me to miss the crucial point that Jesus makes this 
comment in the context of a discussion of what theologians 
might call justification by works, a sort of legalism. The 
irreducible core of what we do in mission is to make known 
the unmerited favour of God — divine grace. The vehicle for 
communicating this key message is not of itself of great 
consequence, though prudence is necessary. 

According to one student of African religions, “generally 
the people [Africans] are spiritually minded, religion enters 
into most of their life and they welcome new religious 
revelations. New cults are accepted and there is little intoler¬ 
ance, provided that the older forms are not attacked.” 3 If 
African religions are tolerant, it is not out of uncertainty 
about their own traditions; rather, it is because they have a 
sense of the manifold ways of God. African peoples under¬ 
stand the unity of humanity with the whole natural order 
created by God. For this reason, that unity is not only of the 
intellect but also of the heart. Perhaps this rediscovery of 
unity of intellect and heart is one of the contributions which 
an African re-minting of the one apostolic faith can make to 
the renewal of Christian faith. 
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Three guidelines 

The task is to develop an authentically African expres¬ 
sion of the one gospel. As we have said, it is not a question 
of rejecting received tradition; it is a question of expressing 
the one gospel in Africa in such a way that not only will 
Africans see and understand it but also non-Africans will see 
themselves as sharing a common heritage with Africans. For 
this I would suggest three guidelines: the search must be 
biblical, apostolic and catholic. 

1. The gospel and culture debate must be biblical in the 
sense that it must be rooted in insights from the Bible, which 
is the primary text for all who call themselves Christians. But 
that text must be interpreted in a way that Africans can 
perceive and receive it. In other words, there should be a 
commitment to understanding the message — what scholars 
call hermeneutics — as well as to transformation — how the 
encounter with the message which is understood can help to 
renew peoples as instruments of God’s presence and redemp¬ 
tive purpose in the world. 

The missionary movement has had the effect of transfer¬ 
ring North Atlantic readings of the one gospel to the African 
scene. An African theologian has written that “the Bible as 
primary source and resource for the life of the church 
nevertheless needs the interpretive framework of the lived 
experience of all peoples of God, starting with ancient 
Israel”, as well as critical awareness of the human condition: 

We should spend much more time in our reflections on the 
specific contributions we can make to the worldwide her¬ 
meneutic debate on the basis of our African experiences with 
the Bible. I believe we can tap the resources of wisdom freely 
available in so-called grassroots circles; we have strong 
ubuntu traditions, underlying human dignity and community; 
we have a culture of care, belonging, healing, celebration and 
joy (singing and dancing!), which we can share with the 
catholic church; we have an anti-dualist, holistic view of life 
and an understanding of life as a process requiring patience 
and even including suffering; we have a tradition where 
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“being” is as important as doing; we have an inherent under¬ 
standing of truth as “story”, as a poetic mixture of experience, 
myth and ritual. While many of these realities of faith are 
fading in other parts of the oikoumene we can underline these 
biblical treasures and keep them alive, while sharing them 
within the body of Christ. 4 

The tremendous poverty and suffering almost every¬ 
where in Africa today demand that biblical scholarship 
should bring the gospel to bear on a social analysis of these 
conditions. Thus biblical scholarship in Africa must develop 
a hermeneutic of the marginalized, sometimes described as 
“theology from below”, and a redefinition of power. The 
goal is for African peoples also to encounter the word of God 
as good news through which they too can glorify God, the 
Creator of all. 

2. To say that the gospel and culture quest must be 
guided by a sense of apostolicity is an attempt to capture the 
idea that the church as it is today is an institution whose birth 
and growth go back to the apostles. When the early church 
drew up its canon of Scripture, one criterion was apostolic¬ 
ity. So the option for contextuality that we have argued for 
does not in any way absolve us from seeking continuity with 
the apostles. 

3. The gospel and culture quest must also be guided by a 
principle of catholicity. The African regional consultation 
on theological education which we cited earlier defined 
catholicity as “expressing a common humanity with all 
people and cultures as well as belonging to the church 
universal. Catholicity also means that the search for unity as 
expressed in ecumenical formation does not mean uniformity 
but a respect for and an encouragement of the enriching 
difference of culture, traditions and experience.” 5 

The historic sees of the early church — Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Alexandria, Rome — each developed traditions of 
its own. Nevertheless all of them were equally and alike the 
church of Christ. All these traditions fed into the one apos¬ 
tolic tradition. Catholicity then is a plea for seeking the inner 
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coherence of history in our respective contextual stances. It 
is a plea for a sense that each is part of a larger whole and 
broader tradition. 

This ecumenical perspective is a handle for finding a 
common language in a plural world. That common language 
can come only when we dialogue one with another. But we 
need appropriate models or images of dialogue. I would 
suggest seeing the image of a common pilgrimage, rooted in 
the conviction that all human beings and all peoples share a 
common origin and a common goal. I would also recom¬ 
mend opportunities for common activity and service. To cite 
once more the theological education meeting mentioned 
above, “when the church focuses on the needs of the 
world, its pain and suffering, denominationalism becomes 
relativized and ecumenical commitment is strengthened”. 

However, all of this must be undergirded by spirituality, 
obedience to the will of God. This spirituality must be tested 
by catholicity and contextuality. The former involves show¬ 
ing that we belong to a common humanity and the church 
universal; the latter creates space for the emergence of new 
forms of expressing the faith, which in some way reshape the 
content of faith by reflecting on Scripture in the light of 
experience. And once again: the point of all this is the 
transformation of peoples and societies to live out the claims 
of God on God’s creation. 

In summary: eight theses 

1. The gospel and culture debate must proceed with a sense 
of history — where have we come from, where are we 
going — and must benefit from the experiences of all 
ages and all regions. 

2. It should be rooted in the commitment to the conviction 
of one Creator God whose creation is manifold and 
pluriform. 

3. Ideally, it should be carried on in the language and idiom 
of each people, that is, a vision of a world they experi¬ 
ence as their own. 
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4. But alongside that there must be an effort to engage other 
cultures. 

5. Therefore, the gospel and culture debate must be an 
exercise in intercultural and inter-religious hermeneutics. 

6. Attention should be paid to things that are conducive to 
change and transformation. The goal of it all should be 
the renewal, regeneration and transformation of peoples 
in Christ’s image and by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

7. It must never lose sight of the common humanity of all 
created by God. 

8. The task is multi-faceted — theological, pastoral, liturgi¬ 
cal, ritual, didactic and spiritual. 
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